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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


Autumn Show in Boston 


It is no longer perfectly accurate to 
eall the Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society a 
flower show. The character of the- 
show has changed with the times, as 
was indicated by the exhibition held 
November 5, 6 and 7, when the largest 
entries were made by nurserymen. 
This does not mean that the show suf- 
fered in beauty or interest. The nur- 
serymen used rare skill in the ar- 
rangement of their material, and em- 
ployed evergreens of the highest 
grade, making a frame which showed 
off the Chrysanthemum groups in the 
center to the greatest advantage. The 
most extensive display was made by 
Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, and 
occupied one entire bay, with a pool, 
a sheltered seat, and numerous walks. 
This exhibit was awarded the Society’s 
large gold medal. 


The first prize in the competitive 





class went to the Bay State Nurseries, 
of North Abington, which filled a bay 
with evergreens of the highest quality, 
and many of which are rare. The 


second prize was awarded to the 
Breck-Robinson Co., of Lexington, 
which worked out an attractive garden 
effect. 

Although the Chrysanthemums were 
not so numerous as in some years, the 
arrangement of the groups has never 
been better. There was very close com- 
petition between Edwin 8S. Webster 
of Chestnut Hill (Peter Arnott, gar- 
dener), and Mrs. Homer Gage of 
Shrewsbury (Allen Jenkins, §gar- 
dener), but the judges finally gave the 
first prize to Mr. Webster and the 
second to Mrs. Gage. In the hundred- 
foot class the exhibits were banked 
in corners, the first prize going to Mrs. 
Gage and the second to Walter H. 
Golby, of South Weymouth. 

The upper hall was filled largely 








with cut flowers, although three 
groups of potted plants stood out in 
marked prominence. One was a group 
of Vanda coerulea Orchids which oc- 
eupied the stage. This group was put 
up by Mr. Albert C. Burrage of Man- 
chester (Frederick Pocock, gardener), 
and the quality of the flowers won 
high praise from all visitors and a 
gold medal from the judges. 


One side of the hall was filled with 
splendid Winter-flowering Begonias, 
shown by Mr. Webster and grown by 
Peter Arnott. The quality of these 
plants has never been surpassed, and 
in addition to the first prize to the 
owner, the judges voted a special gold 
medal to Mr. Arnott for his cultural 
skill. The second prize for Begonias 
went to Jere Downs of Winchester 
(Henry Eaton, gardener), for a group 
of very handsome plants. 

The Harvard Botanic Garden 
showed some very interesting speci- 
mens of economic plants, for which 
a bronze medal was awarded. 

Cut Chrysanthemums occupied the 
center in this hall, and made a lovely 
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EXHIBIT OF WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES, WHICH WON A SPECIAL 
GOLD MEDAL AT THE AUTUMN SHOW IN BOSTON 
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mass of color. Exhibitors included 
Mrs. Moses Taylor of Newport, E. R. 
Peirce of Wellesley, Mrs. Homer Gage 
of Shrewsbury, W. H. Vanderbilt of 
Newport, Harold Patten of Tewks- 
bury, and Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall of 
Chestnut Hill. 

Much interest was aroused by the 
gourds exhibited at this show, there 
being an unusual number and in great 
variety. Miss Marian Roby Case of 
Weston won the first prize. There was 
also an excellent display showing cut 
branches of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, the first prize going to Henry 
L. F. Naber of West Roxbury. 

The small exhibition hall was given 
over entirely to the cranberry indus- 
try, with a remarkable display under 
the direction of the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture, Amherst. All 
the different apparatus used in the 
growing and harvesting of cranberries 
was on view, the grading machine 
being in actual operation throughout 
the show. The largest winner was the 
A. D. Makepeace Co., of West Barn- 
stable. This exhibit was of great edu- 
cational value. 

The lower exhibition hall was given 
over wholly to fruits and vegetables, 
the entries being unusually large and 
bringing out no less than eight groups 
arranged for effect, as well as many 
single entries. The President’s Cup 
was awarded to a display of grapes 
in this room, grown and exhibited by 
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Dr. Walter G. Kendall of Atlantic. 
Dr. Kendall used an entire alcove, 
the grapes being hung on the wall 
against a background of cloth. This 
remarkable exhibit included several 
large bunches of Black Hamburgh 
grapes with which Dr. Kendall has 
been surprisingly successful, the vines 
being laid down in the autumn. 





LATE NOVEMBER WORK 





COVER the perennial beds with a 
light mulch of leaves or straw after 
the ground has frozen hard. 


PROTECT the Rose bushes by making 
a cone of earth around them. Give 
additional protection to the more 
tender kinds. 


LARGE Rhododendron plants should 
be protected from the wind and from 
the morning sun by means of board 
barriers. 


SMALL Rhododendrons and other ev- 
ergreens should be protected by 
placing pine boughs among them. 


SPREAD any well-rotted manure or 
poultry house litter which may be 
on hand over the perennial beds or 
around the Roses. 


REMEMBER that loose-scaled Lily 
bulbs deteriorate rapidly; plant 
them as soon as received. 

AFTER the ground has frozen, cover 
the Strawberry beds with straw. 
RHUBARB plants should be mulched 
generously with manure, to be dug 

in when spring comes. 

BURN all garden debris which may 
harbor insect pests. 


IF the ground has not been frozen, 
plow the vegetable garden. 
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New York Flower Show 


The flower show of The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, which 
opened Thursday, November 4, and 
closed Sunday, November 7, was held 
in the newly completed exhibition hall 
of the Museum of Natural History. 
This hall, which is a very attractive 
room, proved an admirable place for 
such an exhibition. The flowers, among 
which Chrysanthemums were in great 
abundance, were given a central loca- 
tion, with fruits and vegetables 
around the outside. The separation 
was provided by means of posts and 
evergreen shrubs. 

(Continued on Page 499) 





THE ARTHUR PERRY GARDEN 


The garden of Mr. and Mrs. Arthar 
Perry at Nahant, Mass., which has 
been awarded a Garden Certificate by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, is located close to the ocean, a 
fact which had to be kept in mind in 
its construction. 

When the place was purchased in 
1913, there was no garden and no 
suitable place for one. Mr. A. A. 
Shurtleff, landseape architect of Bos- 
ton, was engaged to deal with the 
situation, and directed the destruc- 
tion of a boulder near the house. Then 
stone walls were built to enclose a 
square space at the top of crags al- 
most overhanging the sea. 


ORCHID EXHIBIT OF MR. AND MRS. F. E. DIXON, WHICH WON THE SWEEPSTAKE PRIZE AT 


THE AUTUMN SHOW OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE OCEAN FROM THE GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR PERRY 


These walls have five openings, 


three white gates opening respectively 
into a small Rose garden, a terrace 
and a path bordering the crags. One 


other opens into a stone summer 
house, and from the other end steps 
lead directly to the dwelling. The 
walls are bordered with flower beds 
five feet wide, the protection of walls 


being needed to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the plants by strong winds. 
Gravel walks follow the beds and 
enclose a grassed square with a large 
pool in the center. The walks have 
open spaces on the ocean side to per- 
mit glimpses of the water. Two apple 
trees and Mugho pines have been 
placed in the garden, which has a few 


accessories including an old sundial, 
and on the sea wall an enormous jar 
from Taormina. 

At the suggestion of the landscape 
architect the planting plan was 
worked out by the family. A few 
perennials are used, but for the most 
part annuals are depended upon to 
keep the garden bright and fragrant. 


THE OPPOSITE VIEW OF THE PERRY GARDEN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE HOUSE FROM THE POOL 





AKEBIA LOBATA 


t this season of the vear when 
most of our shrubs, vines and trees 
are either bare of leaves or decked in 
brilliant colors any plant whose leaves 
are a normal green is conspicuous. 
Apart from the few Broadleaf Ever- 
greens there are not many but among 
the Vines two Japanese plants are 
conspicuous. These are the Akebia 
lobata and A. quinata. 

The latter, with leaves composed of 
five small leaflets arranged like fingers 
on the hand, is a well-known plant. It 
has been growing in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum these many years and usually 
fruits every season. Its sister species, 
A. lobata, however, is much more rare 
in this country. A couple of vigorous 
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plants draping an outhouse and bear- 
ing a quantity of thick fleshy pods 
was a pleasant surprise to me on the 
occasion of a recent visit to Mr. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder’s most interest- 
ing garden at Milton, Mass. 

This handsome and vigorous Akebia 
has leaves made up of three leaflets 
with often more or less seolloped mar- 
gins. The curious fruits are of a re- 
markable color which Ridgeway’s 
chart designates “Wistaria-violet.” 
They are in pairs or solitary, each 
about three to four inches long, and 
are stouter than those of A. quinata 
but likewise contain a mass of jet 
black seeds imbedded in an edible 
pulp. The leaves are dark green, much 
larger than those of A. quinata, some- 
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THE SCARLET-FRUITED HIGHBUSH CRANBERRY 
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what leathery in texture, tinted dark 
bronze in late fall and decidedly hand- 
some in appearance. 

Both these climbing plants should 
be more widely known. Their racemed 
crimson-maroon flowers are not showy 
but the fruits are very striking. The 
plants hold their foliage in excellent 
condition much later than do other 
vines, and for covering fence, trellis, 
or pergola they are excellent. They are 
perfectly hardy in and around Boston 
and flourish in ordinary garden soil. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





DECORATIVE VIBURNUMS 


There are three Viburnums which 
are particularly decorative at this 
season. They are the High Bush Cran- 
berry (Viburnum americanum), 
Wrightii and V. dilatatum. The first 
named keeps its fruit longest, the 
blood-red berries remaining in good 
condition until the winter is well ad- 
vanced, but the last named is usually 
looked upon as handsomer. 

V. dilatatum is a native of Japan, 
Korea and western China, and makes 
a large, shapely, vigorous shrub with 
pointed leaves and white, flat clusters 
of flowers. It is a plant which is valu- 
able all through the summer and 
autumn, and should be overlooked in 
no shrub collection. 

V. Wrightii is perhaps the hand- 
somest of all, although it is less reli- 
able, not being entirely hardy in ex- 
posed positions. All three of these 
shrubs should have a place in plant- 
ings now being made for autumn 
color. 





THE ROCK COTONEASTER 


One of our most attractive dwarf 
shrubs suitable for the rock garden 
is Cotoneaster horizontalis perpusilla. 
A native of China, the Rock Coton- 
easter is a low shrub of not more than 
two or three feet in height, with 
rather rigid stiff branches of a hori- 
zontally spreading habit. The roundish 
leaves, of which there are many, are 
a dark shining green in color. The 
flowers bloom in May and are a soft 
pink; very pretty although not par- 
ticularly conspicuous. 

In the fall, the foliage begins to 
turn bronzy and a glowing crimson, 
with the exception of the terminal 
shoots which remain green. The leaves 
stay on the branches well into the 
winter. The brilliant szarlet berries 
along the stems are very showy, and 
make this plant one of the most ef- 
fective at this time of year. 

Cotoneasters are easily cultivated 
in any soil that is well-drained but 
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they like a sunny exposure. They can 
be propagated by means of cuttings 
or layers. 

Although Cotoneaster horizontalis 
perpusilla naturally keeps low and 
more or less prostrate in growth, it 
can be trained against a wall to grow 
much higher, and is very effective 
grown in this manner. It is a hand- 
some plant for covering slopes and 
banks, and is invaluable in the rock 
garden, for its picturesque habit of 
growth where its branches can trail 
over the rocks, its gloricus autumn 
foliage, and the brilliant red berries 
which come at a time when practically 
all other rock plants have gone by. 


—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 





TRITONIA CROCATA 


At the spring shows in New York 
and in Boston much attention was at- 
tracted by the bulbous flowers bear- 
ing the name of Tritonia crocata. 
These flowers, which are red and 
orange in color, somewhat resemble 
Freesias except that they grow much 
larger. Little success has been found 
in growing them outside, but they are 
readily forced for spring blooming in 
the greenhouse or in the window gar- 
den. 


The bulbs should be potted up now 
and kept for several weeks in a cool 
dark place before they are brought 
into heat. They do not grow very 
rapidly, and should not be kept very 
warm, but will be ready to flower in 
March. The bulbs should be planted 
with the tops slightly protruding from 
the earth, and it is well to use three or 
four in a pot or pan. 





HYDRANGEAS IN NEWPORT 


Dear Sir—I note in your last number 
a brief article about Hydrangeas in 
Newport. As a rule, and in my own 
practice, the Hydrangea is bent down 
and earth from the garden thrown 
over it, until it is entirely covered. 
This is usually after the leaves have 
fallen, and if not, the leaves are re- 
moved. I often see the shallow trench 
by the side of a mound, showing where 
the Hydrangeas are maturing. They 
are uncovered in early Spring, when 
danger of frost is over, and, with this 
treatment are sure to bloom. 

—Miss Maud Lyman Stevens. 

Newport, R. I. 
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The Firethorn 





Pyracantha coccinea is one of the 
most ornamental of shrubs at this sea- 
son, having clusters of orange-red 
berries which make a brilliant appear- 
ance against the dense foliage. Some- 
times this plant is called the Ever- 
green Pyracantha. This name is not 
wholly justified because in the north 
the foliage drops in the course of the 
winter, but it remains long after snow 
comes. Firethorn is also a common 
name for this shrub. 

Occasionally this plant is wrongly 
listed as Crataegus pyracantha, but it 
differs technically from the Haw- 
thorns, as it does from the Coton- 
easters, to which it is also closely 
allied. 

The plants seldom grow more than 
ten feet tall, and are at their best 
when small. The fruit remains on the 
branches until spring, if it is not eaten 
by the birds, and it is the winter 


beauty which most commends the 
shrub, although it is also pretty in 
spring when it produces numerous 
white flowers. It is an ideal plant for 
rocky slopes or for large sized rock- 
eries, but also looks well in the shrub 
border and may be used in the making 
of hedges. Sometimes, too, it is used 
for covering walls, as it stands prun- 
ing especially well and is_ easily 
trained into any shape. 

It should always be given a sunny 
location, however, in a well drained 
soil. It is remarkably indifferent to its 
situation, thriving as well in limestone 
soil as in that which is acid. The sug- 
gestion has been made that this would 
be an excellent plant to grow in pots 
or tubs for indoor decoration at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. In Mas- 
sachusetts it requires a protected 
position when grown in the garden, 
but south of New England is is hardy. 




















FRUITING BRANCHES OF THE FIRETHORN 
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NARCISSUS AND OTHER 
QUARANTINES 


Dear Sir—In a recent issue of 
Horticulture, Mrs. Robinson, of Paoli, 
Penn., asks why, if American-grown 
bulbs of Narcissus can, after inspec- 
tion and certification of treatment if 
necessary, safely be permitted to move 
in interstate commerce, foreign-grown 
bulbs when treated the same way, can- 
not move as safely. 

The editor printed the enquiry with- 
out comment. It may be that Mrs. 
Robinson considered that her question 
was its own answer. Or the editor may 
have printed it as invitation to an 
answer. Seeing none in a later issue, 
may I offer this? 

As treatment safe, adequate and ef- 
fective for one lot of Narcissi should 
be just as good for any other lot, the 
answer obviously lies in Mrs. Robin- 
son’s comment that the whole quaran- 
tine program may have been designed 
as a method of commercial protection 
for the benefit of a new American 
industry and suggests that if it was, 
a very high tariff would be better. But 
right there is the difficulty; and that 
is what I should like to make clear to 
your correspondent. 

Tariff schedules are written by 
Congress; they take time; they mean 
hearings and the offering of evidence 
and argument; and it is not always 
possible to get all you need or want. 
One hundred percent. economic protec- 
tion comes only with total exclusion. 
That is especially the case with some 
horticultural products. The admitted 
superiority of Dutch and French Nar- 
cissi would mean their continued im- 
portation, no matter how high the 
duty might be. The industry in this 
country can be maintained only 
through exclusion. 

Fruit-tree seedlings and Rose stocks 
are grown in this country in adequate 
quantities; but the perversity of nur- 
serymen and florists means continued 
preference for the French stocks, al- 
though costing considerably more than 
the home-grown. And that is because 
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nurserymen who use these for propa- 
gating purposes, must consider results. 
The best—not the cheapest—raw ma- 
terials result in the most profitable 
crops. And since, in spite of home 
production, fruit-tree seedlings and 
Rose stocks continue to be imported, 
intimation has been given of the ex- 
clusion of foreign seedlings and stocks 
after a short time. 

Mrs. Robinson is mistaken in assum- 
ing that the Plant Quarantine Act was 
“designed” to build up a new Ameri- 
can industry; it was designed in good 
faith and in the hope that it would 
lessen the entry and spread of plant 
pests. Instead, it has done something 
else: something not expected by the 
horticultural trades, but forecast by 
the more far-seeing Chairman of the 
Federal Horticultural Board, Dr. 
Marlatt, who early pointed out the 
benefit to the nurserymen of having 
their market free from competition 
from without. 

When his attention was called to 
the large investment required to begin 
and develop the production of things 
formerly imported and the uncer- 
tainty of the program, Dr. Marlatt 
gave assurances, definite and explicit, 
for the Board and the Department of 
Agriculture, that the Government 
would stand by the producers, protect 
them in their new work and see that 
the development of the new lines of 
nursery and florist propagation enter- 
prises in this country are left on a 
firm foundation. That was a promise, 
a pledge, accepted and acted upon. 
The result has been prosperity to the 
trade. It is unthinkable that there is 
the least prospect of repudiation of 
that pledge or reversal of that pro- 
gram now being earried out in good 
faith by all parties. 

—John Watson. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Boskoop, by J. H. 

Boskoop, 1925. 
An account of the rise to prosperity of one 
of the centers of Dutch bulb culture. 

British mosses and how to identify them, by 
J. H. Crabtree. London, Epworth press, 
1924. $.60 

A little handbook describing and illustrat- 
ing about sixty common mosses. four-fifths 
of which are to be found in this country. 

The style is clear, concise. and non-technical. 

Dictionary of flowering plants and ferns; 5th 
ed. rev., by J. C. Willis. Camb. (Eng.) 
Univ. press, 1925. $7.00 

A complete revision omitting part 1 of pre- 
vious editions and incorporating all indexes 
and lists of genera into one alphabet. The 
book now includes all genera of Bentham- 

Hooker, Engler-Prantl, Linnaeus, Index Ke- 

wensis and its Supplements. 

Early British botanists and their 
BR. T. Gunther. Oxford, 

1922. £2.2.0 

This book, based on hitherto unpublished 


van Straaten van Nes. 


ardens, by 
niv. press, 
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papers of John Goodyer, ‘‘serves to illustrate 
missing chapters in the histories of Botany 
and Horticulture in that most interesting 
period of British Science, the hundred years 
which preceded the foundation of the yal 
Society.’’ 


AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, held in Philadel- 
phia, it was reported that the Society 
now has nearly five thousand mem- 
bers, located in every state of the 
Union, and in 26 foreign countries. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was confirmed. The committee 
presented the following nominations : 


President: F. L. Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Secretary: Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa. 
Treasurer: S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-President: W. E. Olark, harleston, 

W. Va. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: 

John Cook, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Robert Huey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. G. Hill, Richmond, Indiana 

Rev. 8. 8. Sulliger, Tacoma, Wash. 
Trustees for three years, to be elected to suc- 
ceed those whose term of office expires 1926: 

James Heacock, Wyncote, Pa. 

Jesse A. Currey, Portland, Ore. 

Leonard Barron, Garden City, so Ae @ 
Honorary Life Member: 

Miss Hilda Ward, daughter of Admiral and 

Mrs. Aaron Ward, New York, N. Y. | 

On October 14, 1926, the Trustees received 
the resignation of W. R. Pierson, whose term 
will expire in 1927. Dr. F. E. Bennett, of 
St. Thomas, Ontario, was named to fill this 
vacancy. 

The report of the ballot on the 
favorite Roses proved very interest- 
ing. Mr. J. Horace McFarland stated 
that 755 ballots had been returned. 
The vote for the best twelve in the 
various classes is given elsewhere. 

Never before has the Society suc- 
ceeded in obtaining more than a five 
percent. reply from its membership, 
so that this year’s 14 percent. indi- 
cates greatly increased interest. 

A suggestion that a modern Rose 
garden be established in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, was acted upon by 
instructing the officers to draft a 
memorandum to the commission in 
favor of such a garden. 

A committee was appointed to carry 
out a resolution presented by Mr. J. 
H. Nichols, of West Grove, that the 
Society establish a memorial hall of 
fame. The idea is to record and estab- 
lish in the hand book deeds of those 
who are by the executive committee 
considered thus worthy to be honored. 

Mr. MeFarland stated that the 
prize poem selected by vote of the 
members was “I Planted a Rose.” 

At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Rose Society, the 
organization was shown to be in good 
financial condition, with a total of 
4,810 members. 

On motion of Richardson Wright it 
was voted to award the Society’s gold 
medal to Capt. George C. Thomas in 
recognition of his exceptional econtri- 
butions to the advancement of the 
Rose in America. 
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THE FAVORED ROSES 


At the meeting of the American 
Rose Society in Philadelphia the vote 
recently taken as to the favorite 
dozen Roses in the different classes 
was canvassed. The country was di- 
vided into zones, and a key map has 
been drawn which shows the distribu- 
tion of the voting members, thus indi- 
eating the popularity of the different 
Roses in various sections. This map 
and the full report goes to all the 
members of the American Rose So- 
ciety. The favorite dozen in the Hy- 
brid Tea class was as follows: 

Radiance, Ophelia, Red Radiance, 
Duchess of Wellington, Los Angeles, 
Mme. Butterfly, Columbia, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Souv. de Claudius Pernet, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Kaiserin A. 
Viktoria, Mrs. Aaron Ward. 

The second most popular dozen in- 
eluded: Lady Alice Stanley, Mme. 
Caroline Testout, Jonk. J. L. Mock, 
General McArthur, Lady Hillingdon, 
Killarney, Sunburst, Rev. F. Page 
Roberts, Hoosier Beauty, Willowmere, 
Lady Ursula, Etoile de France. 

The vote for climbing Roses was 
very heavy, the favorite dozen being: 
Dr. Van Fleet, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
American Pillar, Silver Moon, Climb- 
ing American Beauty, Mary Wallace, 
Dorothy Perkins, Tausendschon, Dr. 
Huey, Gardenia, Excelsa, Emily Gray. 

The vote for Hybrid Perpetuals was 
much lighter. The favorite six were: 
Frau Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, George Arends. 

The number of Polyantha varieties 
is limited, but the following four re- 
ceived a generous vote: Mlle. Cecile 
Brunner, Lafayette, Orleans, Miss 
Edith Cavell. 

The most popular among the miscel- 
laneous Roses were the following five: 
Hugonis, Conrad F. Meyer, F. J. 
Grootendorst, Harison’s Yellow, Her- 
mosa. 





“AN AFTERNOON IN SICILY” 


“An Afternoon in Sicily” will be 
given at the College Club, 40 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, November 23, at 
3 o’clock, by Miss Marian Roby Case. 
This lecture will be illustrated by 
stereopticon, the very lovely pictures 
having been taken by Miss Case dur- 
ing her winter’s sojourn in Sicily. 

The lecture will be followed by 
afternoon tea at the club. Tickets are 
two dollars and the proceeds are for 
the benefit of “Home Acres” the new 
magazine of the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association. They 
may be obtained from the members 
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of the committee, Mrs. H. C. Hosmer, 
Concord; Mrs. M. C. Conant, Weston; 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Ware, 81 Pinckney 
St., Boston; Miss E. Gertrude Cope- 
land, 7 West Cedar St., Boston. 





THE SCREW PINES 


In many parts of the tropics the 
Serew Pines (Pandanus) are shrubs 
or small trees. As grown in the north 
they make excellent house plants. 
Pandanus Veitchii is the kind most 
commonly seen, and has variegated, 
saw-toothed foliage somewhat similar 
to that of the Dracaenas, but arranged 
in a spiral manner like the threads 
of a screw, which fact accounts for the 
name. 

Flower lovers who are not fond of 
variegated plants will prefer P. utilis, 
which has green leaves. Both Screw 
Pines grow from aerial roots which are 
partly out of the ground, lifting the 
plants into the air and producing an 
odd appearance. This fact makes P. 
utilis somewhat unsightly. The varie- 
gated form usually produces many 
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the 


suckers, which somewhat hide 
roots. 

Very small Screw Pines are used in 
the center of Fern dishes. Larger 
plants are potted up and used as table 
decorations. They are easy to grow 
if given a temperature of 65 to 70 de- 
grees and full sunlight. If the tem- 
perature is allowed to get too low, 
the crowns will rot, and the same re- 
sult follows when water is allowed to 
lodge in the axils of the leaves. 

If it becomes necessary to repot, 
this work should be done in the spring, 
a heavy loam being used, with the 
addition of thoroughly rotted manure 
if it can be obtained. 

The leaves of the Screw Pine, like 
those of other foliage plants, are likely 
to become covered with dust. They 
should be sponged off frequently or 
set in the bath tub and showered. 

When grown under greenhouse con- 
ditions these Screw Pines sometimes 
attain very large proportions, and 
there are several species besides the 
two mentioned which are available for 
greenhouse use, although not adapted 
for cultivation in the window garden. 


PANDANUS VEITOCHII, A USEFUL FORM OF THE SCREW PINE 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








One of the most significant features 
of the recent exhibition at Horticul- 
tural Hall in Boston was the large 
increase in the number of grapes 
shown. In former years much atten- 
tion was given to grapes in New Eng- 
land, and when Marshall P. Wilder 
was president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, grapes were 
displayed and discussed on frequent 
occasions. The Concord grape, which 
had its birth in Massachusetts, gave 
the industry a tremendous impetus 
and still remains a favorite variety. 
It is well that interest in grapes is 
being revived because there is no fruit 
which, to my way of thinking, is more 
adaptable to conditions found in 
suburban and small town homes. 

It is doubtful if commercial produc- 
tion will make rapid strides in New 
England. Indeed, it may never become 
well established here, but there is no 
reason why every back yard should 
not contain at least one strong grape 
vine. Grapes are easier to grow than 
apples, and occupy much less space. 
They are ornamental enough to be 
planted over fences and trellises and 
on the sides of buildings. No fruit is 
better for eating out of hand. 

The Italians who live near the 
larger cities have demonstrated the 
possibility of growing grapes in large 
numbers. There are hundreds of 


Italian homes which are surrounded 
by vineyards. In many instances the 
entire back yard is given over to 
grapes which are trained on elevated 
trellises. The family spends its out-of- 
door life under the grape vines. The 
meals are sometimes served there and 
not infrequently the grape vine serves 
as a friendly shelter on wash days. 

The one point to remember is that 
the grapes should have the warmest 
spot available. Lack of heat is the 
most serious matter in maturing 
grapes in Massachusetts, and it is 
practically impossible, I find, to give 
them too hot a location. In a warm, 
protected spot, varieties will mature 
their fruit which will not ripen in 
more exposed locations. 

The display made by Dr. Walter G. 
Kendall at the Autumn Show was re- 
markable because of the great number 
of varieties shown, all grown in Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as their quality. 
Many of those present were glad to 
jot down the list of ten varieties which 
the Doctor considers the best for this 
climate. This list ineludes Green 
Mountain, Brighton, Worden, Con- 
cord, Niagara, Diamond, Salem, Dela- 
ware, Agawam, Vergennes. This list 
covers a long season and will serve as 
a valuable guide to amateurs who are 
planning to grow grapes and wish long 
season varieties. 


GARDENIAS EXHIBITED BY W. E. LENK AT THE AUTUMN 
FLOWER SHOW IN BOSTON 
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I am told by grape growers that 
some of the new varieties which are 
being put out by the experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., and which were 
shown by the T. S. Hubbard Co. at 
the show will prove suitable for the 
New England climate. I can testify to 
the flavor of some of the grapes, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
the list of worth while varieties for 
amateurs at least will be greatly ex- 
tended in years to come. 


The popularity of Gardenias is be- 
ing revived. They are being seen to 
a greater extent in the stores and pri- 
vate growers are showing more inter- 
est in collections. Among the smaller 
exhibits at the recent show in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, none was more 
admired than a basket of these lovely 
flowers put up by Mr. W. E. Lenk, of 
Belmont. 


I frequently receive newspaper 
clippings from Auburn, N. Y., which 
leads me to believe that the Auburn 
Rose and Floral Society is one of the 
most active organizations of this kind 
in the country. This society is con- 
tinually introducing original methods 
for spreading the gospel of Roses. It 
is now arranging for a Sunday even- 
ing meeting at one of the churches 
when a number of hand colored slides 
of Auburn’s attractive gardens will 
be shown on the screen. This is the 
beginning of a program which con- 
templates the exchange of lantern 
slides with other garden clubs, thus 
giving the members an opportunity to 
gain a comprehensive idea of the 
methods by which Roses are grown 
over a wide territory. If this plan 
should be widely adopted, it would 
offer the material for many delightful 
meetings. 





THREE GOOD CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS 


Dear Sir—Three varieties of garden 
Chrysanthemums, not listed in Mr. 
Hamblin’s article in the Oct. 15 Horti- 
culture, have done so well for us this 
year that they also deserve mention. 
They are Goachers Crimson, Ruth 
Cumming and Yellow Normaadie and 
all bloomed very early in October. 

The plants are very strong and, al- 
though not disbudded, have given 
quantities of fine, large blooms. If I 
ean find a few other shades as good 
as these I shall feel fortunate indeed. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 
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Success With House Plants:* 





It is well to recognize that many 
difficulties have to be faced before 
plants can be grown successfully in an 
ordinary dwelling house, but, by giv- 
ing careful attention to cultural de- 
tails these can often be overcome. The 
hot, dry atmosphere, the fumes of il- 
luminating gas, insufficient light, and 
great variation in day and night tem- 
perature, all tend to make their culti- 
vation a difficult operation. 

However, in spite of these draw- 
backs, it is possible to grow a fairly 
large variety of plants in an ordinary 
house, and one need not be limited to 
the ubiquitous India-rubber plant. It 
is among the so-called “foliage” plants 
that the greatest number of suitable 
subjects for the purpose under con- 
sideration are to be found. The Boston 
Ferns, Dracaena, Pandanus, Aspidis- 
tra, and Sanseviera are well adapted 
to withstand adverse conditions. In 
selecting flowering plants, those 
should be chosen, as far as possible, 
which make a large part of their 
growth out-of-doors. Among this class 
of plants are the forcing bulbs, such 
as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, and the 
well-known Azaleas. Primroses and 
Cyclamen will also last a fairly long 
time in good condition. 

The best aspect for the majority of 
plants is in a window facing south or 
southwest, as there are comparatively 
few plants that will grow satisfacto- 
rily without abundance of light. If a 
well-lighted position is not available, 
one’s choice is almost entirely re- 
stricted to foliage plants. A bay win- 
dow on the sunny side of a house wiil 
provide almost ideal conditions for a 
considerable number of plants, and a 
delightful effect may be obtained by 
growing them either in pots or in 
boxes constructed to fit the window. 

Temperature is an important factor 
in the successful cultivation of plants, 
and violent fluctuations should be 
avoided as far as possible. If warmth- 
loving plants are grown in a room 
which is unheated at night, as often 
happens, they should be protected in 
some way during severe weather. This 
may be done by removing them to a 
heated room or away from the win- 
dows. If this is impossible, they can be 
protected by covering them at night 
with paper or other non-conducting 
material. Bound up with the question 
of temperature is that of ventilation. 
Plants object to impure air as much, 
or more, than human beings; there- 
fore, the room in which they are 





*From a Bulletin of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden by Montague Free. 


grown should be ventilated whenever 
possible, taking care, however, that 
cold drafts do not blow directly on the 
plants. 

There can be no fixed rule as to the 
quantity and frequency of the applica- 
tion of water to plants; so much de- 
pends upon the humidity of the room 
in which the plants are growing, the 
nature of the plant, and the capacity 
of its roots to absorb water. Whenever 
watering is done it should be done 
thoroughly so that the earth is wet all 
through. 

No further watering is needed until 
the earth shows signs of drying out, 
when another application should be 
given. Thorough watering is most im- 
portant, otherwise the earth on the 
surface of the pot may have the ap- 
pearance of being moist, while an inch 
or so below the surface it may be dust 
dry, greatly to the detriment of the 
plant. No definite rule can be laid 
down as to when plants should be re- 
potted. If they are making vigorous 
root growth this may be done at al- 
most any time; but, as a general rule, 
repotting is best done in early spring, 
just before the plants begin their new 
growth. Repotting into a larger pot 
should be done only when the pot is 
crowded with roots, otherwise harm 
rather than good will result; indeed, 
much of the unhealthiness in house 
plants can be traced directly to at- 
tempting to grow them in too large 
a pot. 

It sometimes happens that repotting 
is necessary because there are too few 
roots in the pot rather than too many. 
This occurs when, through over-water- 
ing, the earth becomes sour, and, as a 
consequence, the roots are unable to 
maintain themselves in a healthy con- 


dition. Plants in this condition should 


have the soil gently washed from the 
roots previous to repotting them in 
fresh, sweet soil. Use pots large 
enough to contain the roots without 
crowding them. The new pots should 
be washed clean and allowed to dry 
before using. 

Proper drainage is very important 
in order that superfluous water may 
be readily carried off, and this is best 
obtained by placing a layer of broken 
pots or coarse ashes over the bottom 
of the pot. When repotting into a 
larger pot, the plant should be turned 
out of the old pot, placed in position 
and earth filled in around it, tamping 
the earth down with a piece of lath or 
something similar, in order that it 
may come uniformly in firm contact 
with the roots. Care must be taken not 
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to pot the plant too deeply: the old 
ball of earth should be covered with 
about one-fourth inch of soil. 

Owing to the lack of facilities for 
syringing, plants in dwelling houses 
rapidly become coated with a layer of 
dust, and this must be removed if they 
are to be kept in good health. Those 
plants having large, leathery leaves 
are best dealt with by washing, using 
a soft sponge with tepid, soapy water. 
This process is too tedious an opera- 
tion in the case of Ferns and plants 
having small leaves, which should be 
washed by spraying them with water 
from the faucet or garden hose. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of warm 
gentle rain by placing the plants out- 
of-doors, as they are greatly benefited 
by this. 





Plant some glads and grow a hobby 
Purchase stock of best varieties, in- 
cluding new burnt orange seedling, 
HARBINGER, rated 94-97, something 
entirely new in color. Price $5.00 per 
bulb, special discount to the trade. 
List ready soon, 


E. M. SANFORD 


Madison New Jersey 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree Mass. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 

Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY OO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








* NEW ENGLAND 4 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
for Year Book 
ittle Uree Ffarms 

AMINGHAM N 








GLADIOLUS BREEDING 


I have prepared a complete treatise of 
the hybridization of the Gladiolus, writ- 
ten in plain English, so that anyone with 
ordinary intelligence can understand it, 
and in time become an expert in the hy- 
bridization of the Gladiolus. It will be 
printed on good paper and in convenient 
pocket size. This little work will not be 
sold, but will be given free to all my 1927 
customers who care to avail themselves 
of the special offer in my 1927 catalogue, 
which will be ready about January Ist. 
Catalogue free, get on my mailing list 


now. 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 


Breeder and Grower 
Box 18-B LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 














FOR SALE 


A small block of hardy Northern Pecans, 10 
years old. Been bearing several years. Will 
move with ball. Must have orders booked be- 
fore earth freezes this fall. Write immediately 
for eos. John W. Hershey, East Downing- 
ton, Pa. 
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One of our New York Flower Show Houses bought by 
The Ingolds, of Greenwich, Conn. 


They Saw It And Bought It At The 
New York Flower Show 


As you see from this plan, 
it is a very roomy garden 
Under Glass. In fact it’s 
18 feet wide and 25 long, in 
addition to the work room. 


You no doubt recall seeing it at the New York Flower Show, and mayhap 
lingered appraisingly inside; and looked at it longingly from outside. 


Every year we have a duplicate of this 
same house at the Show. And every 
year, thousands, just like you, look at 
it yearningly. 

Some can’t resist so delightfully whole- 
some a temptation, and buy it. 

Before the Show is over several of the 
same houses have been sold. It has 
become known as the “Flower Show 
House.” 

To have one is the surest way of mak- 
ing sure that you have an all-year- 
round Flower Show of your own. 

But that isn’t all. 


vd 





Ask anyone who has one, and they 
will invariably say that they get as 
much real joy out of fussing around 
among the flowers, as having the flow- 
ers themselves. 

Some will likewise declare, “It’s a 
highly healthy hobby, that takes the 
wrinkles out of your face, and the 
kinks out of your nerves.’’ Consider- 
ing all of which, don’t you often won- 
der why you keep on not having one? 
Is there, after all, any real reason? 
Catalog, if you wish it; or at your 
suggestion one of us will gladly come 
and talk it over with you. 


os wexeeisy GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
Ses * 


Jord «. urnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. 

IRVINGTON NEw YORK 

New York 30 E. 42nd St. 
BOsToNn CLEVELAND 


WESTERN FACTORY 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


CANADIAN FACTORY 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


429 Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY 


Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 


Str. Lovis GREENSBORO 
704 E. Carrie Ave. N. Carolina 
TORONTO, CAN. 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


BUFFALO MONTREAL, CAN. 
Jackson Bldg. 124 Stanley St. 
St. CATHARINES 
Ontario, Canada 
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SQUASHES AND PUMPKINS 


Pumpkins and squashes of all sizes 
and shapes have just been harvested 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., in a test of varieties which was 
designed to include every named sort 
of these vegetables. Summer squashes 
and vegetable marrows were also in- 
cluded in the test, and in all 38 vari- 
eties of summer squash, 70 varieties 
or strains of winter squash, 20 vari- 
eties of vegetable marrows, and 30 
varieties of pie pumpkins were grown 
on the Station grounds. 

The fall harvest included specimens 
ranging all the way from the Des 
Moines or Table Queen squash, weigh- 
ing about a pound and a half, to the 
Mammoth Chili, which averaged about 
sixty pounds apiece. A wide range of 
colors of skin and flesh and a great 
diversity of forms were also conspicu- 
ous features of the collection. 

Probably the most unusual type was 
the so-called Turban squash. This was 
of medium size, weighing about twenty 
pounds, had a dark yellow or orange 
color, and was covered with warts. 
Its shape is distinctly that of a tur- 
ban, being flat on top and bottom and 
about six inches high and ten inches in 
diameter. On the bottom, however, the 
Turban squash has the appearance of 


| an overgrown navel orange due to the 


fact that the stigma left from the blos- 
soms continued to grow until it formed 


| what seemed to be four smaller 


squashes emerging from the larger 


| one. 


As a result of these tests the Station 
specialists state that some of the less 
known varieties such as Table Queen 
and orange and blue Turban are of as 
good quality as the better known Hub- 
bard squashes. 

The tests of squash and pumpkin 
varieties are part of a larger project 
to try out at the Experiment Station 
all varieties of vegetables that will 


| grow in New York. The information 
| gained in these tests will later be made 


available in a series of books on vege- 
table varieties similar to the well- 
known “fruit books” published by the 
Station in recent years. 





MULCHING STRAWBERRIES 


IRISES — PEONIES 


NOW is the time to plant them. 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them. 


Having a lot of Irises that I wish to clear off the ground in time to sow Winter 
Rye I will mix them together and let you have them for $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 
1000 (not labeled, of course). Don’t be afraid of getting inferior varieties; we 
haven’t any. Please ask for catalog and see what my customers say. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Strawberry beds should be mulched 
with straw, marsh hay, pine needles 
or peat moss when the ground has 
become frozen hard. It is a mistake to 
put on the mulch while the ground is 
still soft. The mulch should be from 
one to two inches, depending upon the 
material used. 

The purpose of this mulch is to pre- 
vent winter injury from the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the ground 
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7 THE GLAD. CATALOG 


that is different. I list over 230 of 
the very best varieties and give my 
opinion of them, not the opinion of 
the originator. You should surely 
have this catalog. Send today. 





Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 
BuRLINGTON VERMONT 











FOR YOUR TREES 


Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 


— SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 











Michels 


Peiwanei est. 
Seeds 
Phila. 








DELPHINIUMS 


Selected new and best thugs, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list. N. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 








LILIUM REGALE 
Blooming Bulbs 
(Measurements refer to diameter) 

1 


Each 
No. 2—1% to 2 in. ....$0.40 $35.00 
No. 3—1 to 1% in. .... .80 25.00 

Planting Bulbs 

Each 100 
No. 4—% to 1 in. ..... $0.20 $15.00 
No. 5—% to % in. .... .10 8.00 
No. 6—% and under ... 05 4.00 


25 bulbs at 100 rate 


WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenues Milton, Mass. 
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which has a tendency to heave out the 
plants, exposing the roots to the dry- 
ing winds. It should be left in the 
spring until there is reason to believe 
that the temperature will not drop 
below 20 degrees. Then it should be 
removed from the rows sufficiently to 
allow the plants to push through. 
When allowed to remain between the 
plants and around the rows, it helps 
to keep the fruit clean, while conserv- 
ing moisture and checking the growth 
of weeds. 





PROTECTING FRUIT TREES 


Much damage is often done to young 
fruit trees by mice and rabbits, which 
gnaw the bark, sometimes girdling the 
trees and causing them to die. The 
simplest protection is provided by the 
wire guards which may be purchased 
ready to use. Similar guards may be 
made at home by cutting heavy wire 
cloth into strips eighteen inches high 
and long enough to encircle the trees 
without touching the bark. Newspaper 
may be substituted, but the wire 
guards are more durable. It is impor- 
tant to thrust them into the ground 
an inch or two so that the rodents can- 
not work under, and no space should 
be left where the ends come together 
or they will crawl through. 

Sometimes trees are seen with straw 
or litter piled around the base, but 
this is a bad plan as such material 
makes an excellent nesting place for 
mice. The ground around the trees 
should be kept bare. Then when snow 
comes, it can be tramped hard, which 
in itself is an excellent method of pro- 
tecting the trees even when no guards 
are used. 





VENTILATING THE FRUIT 
CELLAR 


It is particularly important to con- 
tinue the ventilation of cellars where 
fruit and vegetables are stored. There 
are many warm days at this season of 
the year, and at such times the cellars 
should be closely shut, being opened 
again at night. Cellars in which there 
is a heater are usually too warm for 
storage, but can be made available if 
a corner is partitioned off, especially 
if this corner contains a window. Some 
of the floor board materials now on 
the market are very useful for this 
kind of work because they are non- 
conductors of heat. It is well to re- 
member that direct sunlight should 
not shine into the storage cellar, and 
that vegetables are better stored in 
boxes on shelves than in bins. 














Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 


For pamphlets worth having 
write to 


B. HAMMOND 
Beacon New York 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Rhododendrons and Mountain 
Laurel, Hardy Native Plants, 
Collected Stock 
Rhododendron, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $4; 

per 100, $15. 


Mountain Laurel, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $4; 
per 100, $15. 

Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $3.50; per 
100, $12.50. 

These shrubs may be successfully 

planted any time between September 1 

and April 15; the cold weather does 

not affect them. All stock baled and 

burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 


Route 1 Doeville, Tenn. 
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eZ & Flowers 
Telegraphed 
vy: <Sleriil Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 














BOSTON 
OPhien 
Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 








BOSTON 
MASS. 


HOUGHTON 


| 





GORNEY 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 


EP | 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


" ‘The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carleton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
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Putting the Garden to Bed 





The time to apply a protective cov- 
ering is after the ground has frozen 
hard. Then a suitable mulch will keep 
it frozen and will prevent the alter- 
nate freezing and thawing which has 
a tendency to heave plants out of the 
ground. There is much less loss from 
cold than from the exposure of the 
roots to drying winds, which cause 
them to wither and die. In sections 
where abundant snow falls may be 
expected there is less need of protec- 
tion than in regions where there is 
intense cold but little snow. 


Not infrequently perennials suffer 
from too much kindness, being cov- 
ered with a mulch so deep that the air 
cannot enter. Oftentimes soft leaves 
like those from maple trees are used, 
and in the course of the winter be- 
eome soaked with water until they 
form a solid mat, which makes an air- 
tight blanket and does more harm 
than good. Leaves are not by any 
means the best material to use in 
protecting perennials, although oak 
leaves and similar brittle kinds give 
fairly good results. 

Perennial beds are protected to bet- 
ter advantage with straw or salt hay 
over which pine or spruce boughs have 
been laid, than in any other way. 
Boards may be used to keep the straw 
in place if the evergreen boughs are 
not available, but the boughs them- 
selves give excellent protection even 
without straw. A covering of this kind 
is loose and admits the air, while 
shielding the ground from the sun’s 
rays and allowing it to thaw gradually 
if at all. Even straw, however, will 
become an ice covered mat in sections 
which are low enough so that water 
stands on the beds. 

Certain plants, especially those 
with heavy leaves, like Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves and Hollyhocks, need but 
little covering. If they are mulehed 
heavily the roots will rot. It is a good 
plan to give special attention to the 
Delphiniums if they have shown a 
tendency to decay at the crown in 
past years. It helps to heap a mound 
of coal ashes around the crowns, but 
a better plan is to scrape away the 
earth for a distance of six inches and 
to the depth of an inch, filling in the 
space with fresh sand. 


Newly planted Peony beds should be 
covered lightly, the old leaves first 
having been cut off and burned. 

Newly planted shrubs and small 
evergreens are readily protected by 
setting small evergreen boughs among 
them. Larger Rhododendrons may be 


protected with boards or better still, 
by making a rough frame work of 
poles and covering it with burlap. It 
is well to remember that it is just as 
important to protect Rhododendrons 
from the sun in spring as from the 
cold winds in autumn. If they are al- 
lowed to start into growth too early, 
the buds are likely to be killed by late 
freezing weather. 

Climbing Roses may be shielded 
with burlap, or if they are in an ex- 
posed position may be taken down 
from their trellises and laid on the 
ground, being covered with earth. 

Bush Roses which are in a sheltered 
garden and are reasonably hardy will 
usually go through the winter without 
much loss if earth is heaped up in 
cone shape around them to the height 
of a foot or more. It is far better to 
bring in fresh earth from an outside 
source for this purpose instead of 
taking soil from the bed itself. 





GARDEN LECTURES 
The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces a course of lectures 
as follows: 


‘‘Italian Gar- 
By Nellie B. Allen, 


Thursday, November 18, 
dens.’’ Illustrated. 
Landscape Architect. 

Thursday, January 6, ‘‘Spanish and Portu- 
guese Gardens.’’ Illustrated. By Rose 
Standish Nichols. 

Thursday, January 20, ‘‘The Small Home 
Garden, Its History and Its Opportunities for 
Beauty.’’ Illustrated. By James S. Pray, 
Professor of Landscape Architecture, Harvard 
University. 

Thursday, February 10, ‘‘Practical Care of 
Trees.’’ Illustrated. By Hugh Findlay, 
B.S.Her., A.M., Assistant Professor of Agri- 
culture, Columbia University. 

Thursday. February 24, ‘‘OQultivation of 
American Woodland Plants.’’ By Norman 
Taylor, Curator of Plants and Plantations, 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. 


All these lectures will be given in 
Chickering Hall, 27 West 57th Street, 
New York City, at 8.15 P.M., and will 
be free to the public. 





* 
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NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 
(Continued from Page 488 ) 


The entries were large in number 
and wide in variety. Next to Chrysan- 
themums, Orchids were the most in 
evidence, and the sweepstake prize 
was won by the Orchid exhibit of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Dixon of Philadelphia. 
This was the special gold medal of- 
fered by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Mareus Loew, Mrs. Herbert L. 
Pratt, and Col. H. H. Rogers featured 
specimen Chrysanthemums of unusual 
beauty. Mrs. Pratt won the first 
prize for specimen plants, while Mr. 
Loew was first in the classes calling 
for six and twelve plants. 

Charles H. Totty made handsome 
displays of Chrysanthemums in the 
classes for commercial growers, win- 
ning five first prizes. 

The competition among Rose and 
Carnation classes was not large, but 
brought out some good flowers, con- 
sidering the time of year. The special 
prize donated by Mrs. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, for 25 Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet Roses, was won by Henry 
Phipps. In the elass calling for a vase 
of 50 Roses arranged for effect, the 
first prize was awarded to Percy 
Chubb and the second to Mrs. H. M. 
Tilford. 

Samuel Untermeyer won first for the 
group of greenhouse plants calling for 
100 square feet, Col. W. B. Thompson 
being second. W. A. Manda was win- 
ner in the class for greenhouse plants. 

Much interest was shown in the 
class calling for a collection of fall 
fruiting shrubs and trees. The first 
prize was won by Samuel Untermeyer, 
the second by Mrs. F. H. Allen, and 
the third by C. M. Lewis. 

Begonias were a feature of the 
show, a display of the Gloire de Lor- 
raine type being put up by Col. Wil- 
liam Boyce Thompson which won first 
prize, the second prize going to Mrs. 
Payne Whitney. 

Visitors were particularly interested 
in a group of Nerines arranged by 
Mrs. F. A. Constable. 

In addition to Mr. Dixon’s, displays 
of Orchids were put up by Edward 
Roehrs, Clement Moore, Lager & Hur- 
rell, George E. Baldwin, and Col. H. 
H. Rogers. As a special feature, a gold 
medal donated by Clement Moore was 
offered for the best American raised 
hybrid Orchid which must have been 
grown by the exhibitor for at least 
twelve months, no consideration being 
given to the size and condition of the 
plant, but only to the flower. This gold 
medal was won by Edward H. Roehrs, 
the second prize being awarded to 
George E. Baldwin. A special exhibit 
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Hotel Breslin 
Fireproof 
Broadway at 29th St., New York 


One block from Fifth Avenue—Three blocks from Penn. 
Station — Subway connects with Grand Central 
ee oy ~~ to Stores, Theatres, 

d all steamship piers. 


RATES: 
Single rooms with running water ...... $2.00 and $3.00 
Single rooms with bath or shower ..... 8.00 and 4.00 
Double rooms with running water ..... 4.00 and 5.00 
Double rooms with bath or shower 5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath .........+.++-. 10.00 and 12.00 


Booklet and Map of New York upon Request 
For Reservation, Wire at Our Expense 


PAUL A. McGOLRICK DAVID F. CULLEN 
Managing Director Manager 








Orchadotte Nurseries 
Specialize in 

IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 

West Point, Pa. 


Box H. 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 





Rosert Pyrez, President 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


The 
CONARD-PYLE ge 
COMPANY 

















cA (?hristmas Gift for Garden eakers 


ORTICULTURE ILLUSTRATED 





is the 


ideal Holiday gift for garden makers and 

flower lovers. Why not make it your gift this 
year? Its practical information will be appreciated 
by the recipient and its semi-monthly visits will 
bring pleasant thoughts of the giver. 


At your request we will send a handsome Holiday 
card to the person or persons named by you, with an 
announcement of your thoughtfulness. 





Enclosed please find $ 


tion). 


Send gift subscriptions, beginning with January 1, 
to the following: 


.00 (One dollar for each subscrip- 


1927, 


Send Holiday announcement card with each subscription. 


(Name and address of giver) 
































Winter Flowering 
Begonias 


The loveliest and most useful family of Winter 
Flowering Plants for Greenhouse and Conservatory 
cultivation. 


Pot plants ready for delivery in late Spring and early 
Summer of 1927. Orders booked now will be filled 
in rotation. 


The Pearl. An excellent contrast in color to the other 
varieties, double flowers of pearly white, slightly 
tinged delicate pink. New in 1926 .... Each $6.00 

Altrincham Pink. Double flowered camellia form, 
bright pink, dark bronze green foliage. Each $2.50 

Beauty of Hale. Deep salmon pink, darker towards 


the edge of the petals ............... Each $5.00 
Clibrans Pink. Long sprays of double bright pink 
flowers, dark green foliage .......... Each $5.00 


Clibrans Red. Handsome spray of single flowers of 
rich red with the slightest suffusion of orange de- 
void of any tinge of rose; foliage, rich dark bronze 
MONEY is eck Goal bcles sedue + ceeawede a a Each $2.50 

Conquest. A lovely color orange shaded and suffused 
rose, many flowered drooping sprays, single. 

Each $2.50 

Dazzler. Single and semi-double flowers of brilliant 

crimson-cerise, with dark glossy foliage. Each $3.50 


Eclipse. Salmon-red, semi-double flowers, 2% to 3 
inchesjin diameter ..........cceceee Each $2.50 
Elatior. Rich rosy-carmine, semi-double, free flow- 
OTR OT GEOL Me Each $2.50 
Emily Clibran. Large double flowers of light salmon, 
I DO ris oS occccicsncc ds Each $2.50 
Emita. Rich coppery orange, single flowers, a superb 
SR ae oa ee ae rs Se Each $5.00 
Exquisite. Large single flowers in fine sprays, blush 
passing to deep clear pink towards the margin. 
Each $6.00 
Fireflame. Rich flame color, a glorious shade, single 
NO 5 orbs ba ce vod 00 405 0kes bRaeses Each $6.00 
Flambeau. Brilliant orange scarlet, double flowers in 
upright sprays, dark foliage .......... Each $2.50 
Miss Clibran. Rich clear blush-pink, large double 
I os ot eee irene kutartede Each $3.50 
Moonbeam. Rich coppery orange, a glorious color, 
single profuse bloomer .............. Each $6.00 
Mrs. Heal. Rose-carmine toned scarlet, single flowers 
ee ONS nos 6 Seed eb oe etna Each $2.50 
Mrs. T. W. Cooke. Soft salmon pink, double large 
flowers in good trusses .............. Each $5.00 
Optima. Lovely clear salmon pink, single in many 
I OE oo cane chasedaeesbe Each $2.50 


Orange King. Beautiful color combination of orange- 
yellow suffused pale pink, extra large single flow- 


es ooh sole Sates a cubs c cubes Each $5.00 
Pink Perfection. Beautiful double flowers of clear 
blush-pink, waved petals ............ Each $3.50 


Premier. Salmon rose deepening towards the center, 
double, in many flowered sprays .... Each $6.00 

Rosalind. Deep rose pink, a beautiful shade, many 
flowered drooping sprays ........... Each $5.00 

Rose Queen. Single and semi-double flowers of bril- 
liant rose, suffused red, very free flowering. 


: Each $2.50 
Sunrise. Bright rosy-red, double camellia-shaped 
OWUNS oo icul oad} oldie alee ek Each $2.50 


1926 


ma BRECK'S 


85 State Street, Boston 
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Cedar 


Hill Nursery 


Glen Head 


Nassau Co. 


PEONIES 


T. A. HAVEMBYER 


Owner 


BROOKVILLE 


New York 


IRISES 


LILACS 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 


Gold Medal 
Awarded to 


Hicks New 
Yew 


at the Westbury (New 
York) Flower Exhibition, 
on September 22-23, 1926. 
Hick’s New Yew (Taxus 
media hicksi) has almost 
the identical habit of the 
Irish Yew; it stays green 
all winter and is hardy 
in New England. This 
new variety will repro- 
duce the stately Yew 
hedges of Old England. 


1 to 1Y, ft. specimens $4 


Many rare trees and 
plants are growing in 
our nurseries. May we 
tell you more about them? 








Box k 


Hicks Nurseries 











Westbury, L. I., New York 
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of Orchids from Orchidvale, Beverly 
Farms, Mass., was put up by Albert C. 
Burrage and received a gold medal. 

Much interest was added to the 
show by the luncheon table decora- 
tions. The first prizes were won by 
the Garden Association of Newport, 
R. I, and the Short Hills (N. J.) 
Garden Club. 





THE PEPEROMIAS 


It is usual to consider the Pepero- 
mias as purely greenhouse plants, but 
experience has shown that they will 
thrive well in a sunny window garden, 
often keeping in good condition for a 
year or more. They are to be included 
among the foliage plants, and are 
prized for their broad leaves, which 
are very numerous and prettily varie- 
gated. The plants are dwarf, and can 
be grown in three- or four-inch pots. 
They are particularly decorative on a 
desk or a study table in a window, 
but look well in any location. 

They are heat-loving plants, and if 
they can be kept warm will thrive 
almost as well in a window garden as 
in a greenhouse. They begin to make 
growth in January and from then on 
like a temperature which is from 65 
to 70. They need direct sunlight and 
plenty of it throughout the winter, 
but when spring comes must be shaded 
a little to prevent their losing color. 

Watering must be done very care- 
fully, for too much moisture causes 
the roots to decay. It is best to allow 
them to dry out thoroughly before 
water is given again. In summer, how- 
ever, they can be watered much more 
freely, and at that season like fre- 
quent spraying. Indeed, they flourish 
best at all seasons in a temperature 
which is not over dry. 

The plants, which can be obtained 
from almost any florist, are not ex- 
pensive and are worth experimenting 
with. New plants are readily raised, 
because the Peperomia can be propa- 
gated by inserting pieces of the stems 
or leaves in pots or boxes of sandy 
loam, where they soon root, after- 
wards being potted up. 





A WIDESPREAD WEED 


Many complaints have been made 
in the last two years about a weed 
which has made its appearance in 
many gardens and has proved exceed- 
ingly persistent. It looks much like a 
low growing grass, and is especially 
noticeable late in the season. In 
identifying it, Professor A. Vincent 
Osmun, of the Massachusetts College 
of Agriculture, writes as follows: 

This weed is known commonly as Galin- 
soga, and its scientific name is Galinsoga par- 


vifora. While this plant seems to be at- 
tracting considerable attention at the present 
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Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Peony Show held 
in Boston. The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 


America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. 


These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 
own garden. Make your selection from our list. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 


perennials and evergreens. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not Open Sundays 














The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 








DREER’S 


Autumn Catalogue 


A real help in selecting new and 
standard varieties of Roses for Fall 


_ planting, as well as Hardy Peren- 


nial Plants, Spring-flowering Bulbs 
and Seasonable Seeds. 


Write for free copy and 
mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Catalog 





Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 











You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 














New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick O. 


onna, 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lacius, Twin Fires, Sophie Fis- 
cher, Harmonia, leary 0. Goehl, and 
many others. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 

SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 

Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
**Pavorite’’ Glads 











$5.00 Collection of Rock 
Garden Bulbs 


12 Winter Aconite, yellow 50 
12 Glory of the Snow, blue 60 
12 Guinea Hen Flower 80 
12 Marjoletti Tulips 1.25 
12 Persica Tulips 1.00 
12 Lebanon Puschkinias .60 
12 White Siberian Squils 75 

$5.50 


MAILED FREE FOR $5.00 
R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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time, apparently not having been particularly 
noticed before, I find it listed in the floras 
of Hampden, Hampshire, and Middlesex 
Counties as far back as 1888, at which time 
it was reported as occurring occasionally and 
being on the increase. In recent years it 
seems to have become widespread and very 
abundant throughout the state. 

This plant came originally from tropical 
America, but it seems to have had no diffi- 
culty in establishing itself here. 

The plant is an annual, i. e., it springs 
from the seed and completes its life history, 
producing a new crop of seed, all within one 
year. Such plants may be kept under con- 
trol by preventing them from blossoming and 
forming seeds. In this case apparently all 
the seeds do not germinate at the same time, 
so that there is a continuous new crop of 
plants throughout the summer. The only 
way it could be eradicated, therefore, would 
be through constant cultivation or pulling 
with the idea always in mind to prevent the 
plants from gaining sufficient maturity to 
blossom. This, of course, would require con- 
stant vigilance and, judging from experience, 
considerable labor in some places, but I know 
of no better way to overcome this weed. 

I presume one might keep his own land 
fairiy free from this weed, but if his neigh- 
bors allow it to seed. there is always the 
danger of spreading from locations nearby. 





GARDEN BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 

The possibilities in books for garden 

lovers are as varied as the tastes of 

the gardener, and no short list could 

hope to do justice to so wide a field. 

It can only suggest. All of these 

books, as well as any other American 

book still in print, may be ordered 

through the Massachusetts Horticul- 

tural Society. 

Aristocrats of the garden, by E. H. Wilson. 
Boston, Stratford, 1926. 35.00 

Book of water ardening, by P. Bisset. N. Y. 
DeLaMare, 1 $5.00 

Cultivated a lly by L. H. Bailey. N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1923. $5.00 

Culture and diseases of the Sweet Pea, by 
33 J. Taubenhaus. N. Y. Dutton, 1917. 

.00 

Culture of perennials, by D. M-P. Cloud. 
N. Y. Dodd, 1925. $2.50 

Enchantment of gardens, illustrated in colour 
y G. W. Wilson. Boston, Houghton 
1926. $3.00 

English gardens, by H. O. Tipping. N. Y. 
Scribner, 1925. $25.00 

Familiar flowers of field and garden, rev. ed., 
by F. Schuyler Mathews. N. Y. Appleton, 
1925. $2.00 

First book of grasses, A A. Chase. N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1922. $1. 

Garden-making, by Biss. ) ee Boston, 
Houghton, 1926. $3.50 

Garden making and keeping, by H. Findlay. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1926. $5.00 

Garden planning and planting, ed. by H. H. 
Thomas. N. Y. Funk. $1.25 

The Gardener, by L. H. Bailey. N. Y. Mac- 
millan, 1925. $2.00 


Gardening with wo by H. T. Finck. N. Y. 


Harper, 1922. 

Gardens, by J. C. N. Forestier. N. Y. Scrib- 
ner, 1924. $12.00 

My garden comes of age, by Julia H. Cum- 
mins. N. Y. Macmillan, 1926. $3.00 

One thousand and one garden questions an- 
swered, by A. OC. Hottes. N. Y. DeLaMare, 
1926. $2.15 

Roses in the little garden, by G. A. Stevens. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1926. $1.75 

Small house and large garden, by R. Wright. 
Boston, Houghton, 1924. $2.00 

The small place, by Elsa Rehmann. N. Y. 
Putnam, 1918. $3. 65 

Standard Cyclopedia of horticulture, ed. by 
us H. Bailey, 3 vols. N. Y. Macmillan. 
20.00 


Trees and shrubs of Californian gardens, by 
Cc. F. Saunders. N. Y. McBride, 1926. 
$3.00 

Wonder book of plant life, by J. H. Fabre. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1925. $5.00 





POSITION WANTED 


A Scotch gardener, aged 46, with 27 years 
of experience in all branches of horticultural 
work, seeks a position as superintendent or 
head gardener. Best of references. A. J,, 
care of Horticulture. 
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Your Flowers and Lawn 


were a source of great pleasure and joy last summer — 


If you want them to be just as good next year pack them away 
now, bulbs, flowers, lawn and all—the best medium for this purpose is 


EAT MOSS 


After a season of prolific growth and development, they need a 
little special care during the winter months if you wish to have them 
thrive and get off to a good early start next spring. 

Here is what you should do. 

Ist. Give your entire lawn a good top dressing. 

2nd. Pack away all Dahlia and similar bulbs in a cool, dry 
place, properly packed. 

3rd. Place a mulch around your Evergreens, shrubs and 
hardy flowers. 

4th. Turn in a liberal supply of Peat Moss in ground to be 
planted in the spring. 

Granulated Peat Moss is the material which most professional 
florists use for these purposes and you know they secure wonderful 
results. If you will tell us how much lawn you have, how much 
ground you will turn up, how many plants to mulch, we will send | 
you personal instructions for their care. No obligation is assumed. 
Simply write and we will tell you how to get even better results next 
year. 


¥&, Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. | 
4 " 29-P Burling Slip, New York | 
































STANDARD HOT BED SASH 
Shredded : 
8 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four styles, 
LE MANURE to take three, four or five rows of glass, 
CATT either grooved or made for glass to putty in; 
Redwood, $1.40 each; white pine, $1.75 each; 


Dried, and packed in con- lots of 25 or more deduct 10c each. 
venient form GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at 
r $2.50 per box of 50 square feet. 10 or more 





Splendid as a mulch or fertilizer. boxes, 08 66 oe. etSOn = ae. 
100-lb. bags only, $3.25; %4 ton, Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 
$15; %4 ton, $28.50; ton, $55 
f.o.b. Boston 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














I “The Soil Essential” . 
% Prevents “Burning” 


























When using intensive fertiliz- 
ers, be sure to balance them , 
with organic material, to avoid 
plant injury. Hyper-Humus ! 















is 100% organic, weedless, en- 
during. y 
Let us tell you how to use 
Floranid (urea), Sulfate of “% 
Ammonia and other concen- ,! 
trates safely. Write for latest 
information and Hyper- 
 _Humus prices. 











Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
with oppertuntty for. money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


$10,000 incomes attained by experts. Hyper-Humus 


Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We pases Company 
students and graduates in getting started and Dept. 14 





developing their businesses. Established 1916 
Write for  cenenee it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


Newton, New Jersey 


























